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The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


DEATH OF GENERAL GORDON. 


HOPING against hope, we have deferred until the last moment 
writing the ominous words at the head of this article, which have 
sent a thrill of horror through millions of men, women and children 
who knew GENERAL GORDON only by name. To those who have 
come under the influence of his marvellous personality, the terrible 
words contain a meaning which cannot be described. 

That Gordon, the man whose life was given unreservedly, and 
without a thought of self, tothe Herculean labour of rescuing the 
African people from the grip of the Slave-hunter, should be betrayed to 
his death by a Save, whom he had raised into a position of confidence 
and power, is almost too shocking a crime to be credited. Can poor 
human nature have fallen so low? will be the thought of many; and, 
for the sake of our common humanity, we trust that there is some error 
in the narrative. That Gordon has fallen at the post of duty is, alas, 
only too probable, and that he feared death no more than he feared 
life is abundantly proved by all his deeds and words. He lived ever 
on the border line that separates the two worlds, and when the fatal 
volley, fired by the Mahdi’s soldiers, rent the slender veil, he— 

‘‘ Bowed his head, and entered straight 
Another golden chamber of the King’s : 
Larger than this, and lovelier.”’ 
Who could wish him to return to the scene of his painful labours? 
His work will go on, though all looks so dark. Let us remember his 
own words written from the Soudan in 1876: 

‘“‘Do not flatter yourself that you are wanted—that God could not 
work without you; it is an honour if He employs you. No one is 
indispensable, either in this world’s affairs or in spiritual work.” 

Just before GENERAL GORDON’S departure for the Soudan, in 
January of last year, he wrote to us from Brussels, detailing his 
proposed mode of action on the Congo, whither he then thought 
he was going. In that letter he said, “above all things put in no 
gilt for me.” 

True gold requires no gilding, and we will respect his last wish. 
The history of his noble life has been recorded with generous 
warmth in the columns of the Press generally, irrespective of party. 
A few extracts from these are given below. 
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His tragic death, amongst the people he went out to save, touched 
a deep chord of human love and sympathy throughout the civilized 
world, with a thrilling pathos, that will not cease to vibrate so long 
as there is a Slave to be set free. 

Men talk of raising monuments and memorials to the memory of 
General Gordon! Statues, and such things, he would have abhorred. 
He lives in the hearts of his fellow-men, and the noblest monument 
that can possibly be raised to Gordon is to carry on the work of 
human freedom, for which he laid down his life. 








Press Wotices. 





The Times. 


THE Chinese Empire was saved from anarchy ; and Gordon, henceforth 
‘Chinese Gordon,” refusing all reward, went back to his ordinary work as a 
simple officer of the British Army. 

He had achieved the first great work of his life, but much else remained. 
At Gravesend, where he was employed in improving the defences of the 
Thames, he set himself, according to the now familiar story, to reclaim scores. 
of the young waifs and strays of London, and succeeded in making many a 
little outcast into an excellent servant of his country. Then he became 
Consul at Galatz, and was lost to view for three years, to emerge suddenly. 
at the end of 1873, as the successor of Sir Samuel Baker in the government 
of the Egyptian Soudan. Here, in two periods of less than two years each 
and mainly by peaceful means, he achieved the second great work of his life ; 
a work which only causes independent of himself have made to be less per- 
manent than his achievement in China. He surveyed the White Nile up to 
Gondokoro ; he prepared the way for the abolition of the Slave trade; he 
began the disbanding of the Bashi-Bazouks who encouraged it and 
tempted the people to revolt against their cruelties and exactions; he con- 
ciliated and pacified the people ; and he spread the belief in his own name 
almost as successfully as he had spread it in China. Once he had resigned 
and returned to England ; but Ismail begged him to go back, and he con- 
sented. Then, on the accession of Tewfik, he resigned once more, on the 
ground that he had done as much as any one man could do. 

There is an unpublished story of a conversation which he had at that time 
with an English official in Cairo, which throws a good deal of light both on 
his character and on the problem of government in those barbarous regions. 
“T shall go,” he said, ‘and you must get a man to succeed me—if you can. 
But I do not deny that he will want three qualifications which are seldom 
found together. First, he must have my iron constitution ; for Khartoum 1s 
too much for any one who has not. Then, he must have my contempt for 
money ; otherwise the people will never believe in his sincerity. Lastly, he 
must have my contempt for death.” Such a man was not found ; and the 
Eastern Soudan relapsed into the state of administrative chaos of which the 
Mahdi, the representative alike of the vested interests of the Slave-holders 
and of Mussulman fanaticism is the outcome. There is no need to tell more 
of the heroic but painful story—how Gordon, called away from the equally 
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superhuman task of coping with Slavery on the Upper Congo, was sent a 
year ago to try to re-settle the Soudan, to bring away the Egyptian garrisons, 
and to divide the region, if possible, among petty sultans who would be 
strong enough to keep order. He went, as all the world knows, unaided. 
He had but one English companion, the lamented Colonel Stewart ; his self- 
devotion asked no more. Still, it became very soon apparent that if his 
mission was to succeed he must be supported from England ; and we, unlike 
some of those who are now ostentatiously lamenting him, lost no opportunity 
of urging the Government to send support. The Government was silent, and 
for many months General Gordon had to employ against the besieging forces 
that endless resource, that unbounded ingenuity, in which he stood alone, 
and which make the story told by our late Correspondent, Mr. Power, a 
document almost without a parallel among military annals. 

The marvellous career, it is to be feared, is now ended. The life is over ;: 
at the moment when relief was at hand, treachery did that which force could 
not do, and Gordon, if we are to believe the too probable story, fell with the- 
fall of Khartoum. All is over except his influence, his example, his name. 
Probably the grief and admiration of his country will find expression in some- 
great material monument ; and the richest and the noblest that the sculptor’s. 
art could produce would be well deserved. But “the labour of an age in 
piléd stones’’ is not necessary to keep alive the memory of one whose life: 
was its own best monument. That life has done much for this generation. 
It has served conspicuously to remind us that the age of chivalry is not dead ; 
that chivalry in the highest sense is rare indeed, but that its influence is as 
great and as far-reaching as of old. It has proved, too, that the English race 
is inno sense degenerate—if that needed to be proved to a people which, 
among much that is sad and sordid, yet sees all around it the daily acts of 
heroism that its best men and women are performing. Gordon’s life and 
death bear bright and noble witness that even in a materialistic age the ideals 
of faith, duty, and enthusiasm are living forces still. 


Daily News. 


Ir is, we fear, all over. The story of the defence of Khartoum has ended 
with the life of its defender. The distinguished career which has thus come 
to a tragic close is happily one on which patriotic Englishmen may dwell 
with pride. We may alter Milton’s words and say: “Gordon hath quit 
himself like Gordon, and heroically hath finished a life heroic.” There is 
nothing in our times which is quite like the story which we told in all its. 
details on Wednesday and Thursday of General Gordon’s life. It is a tale: 
of romance. It brings together the spirit of chivalry and the convictions 
of the Puritans, partakes at once of Bayard and of Cromwell. The motive 
Nelson expressed in his ‘Now for the House of Lords or Westminster 
Abbey,”’ seems to have been foreign to General Gordon’s mind. In the 
entire absence of what we call ambition, he seemed to belong to other times 
than ours, while his sense of Providential care and a great mission can only 
be fitly described in Macaulay’s vivid picture of the men who won English 
liberty in the seventeenth century. It is to the credit of the times not only 
that such a man has come forth among us, but that he has gained such hearty 
and unstinted admiration from his countrymen, and from the whole civilized 
world. An age of which General Gordon was one of the choice and master 
spirits, in which he was the hero of the popular imagination, cannot be 
greatly wanting in the elements of nobleness. He has revealed to us, more- 
over, what vast opportunity for heroic adventure exists even in these prosaic 
days. In “hairbreadth ‘’scapesi’ the imminent deadly breach” he outdid 
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Othello. In services to humanity and civilization he belongs to the great army 
of modern philanthropists. He united in his own character much of the zeal 
of the missionary with all the ardour of the soldier ; and the enthusiasm of 
humanity with the organizing faculty of the great commander and admini- 
strator. There have been few like him and none as great. . . . 

The most heroic story of modern times has thus concluded. An enter- 
prise which was undertaken in aspirit of the purest patriotism, and which has 
been sustained with an energy, a fulness of resource, and an unfaltering 
courage and faith such as the world rarely sees, has come to a disastrous end. 
No man now living would even have attempted what General Gordon not 
only ventured on but nearly succeeded in accomplishing. It is too late now 
to regret that he was sent out. It is useless to lament that the force and im- 
portance of the Mahdi’s insurrection have been under-estimated. He went 
with the full and enthusiastic approval of all parties; and he himself spoke 
of the Mahdi’s movement in terms of contempt. . . . 

General Gordon is gone, but he has left a noble example behind him. The 
memory of such a life is a priceless legacy to Englishmen. We may say of 
his story in Milton’s words, that our valiant youth shall resort to it, 


And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour and adventures high. 


Daily Telegraph. 

There are wider sympathies than those of patriotism to which Gorpon’s 
death appeals, and a higher homage than that of individual hero-worship 
which it challenges. Not England alone, but the whole civilised world has 
been the gainer by his transcendent achievement of self-sacrifice ; he has made 
everlasting debtors, not of fellow-country only, but of his fellow-men. And, 
thus regarded, his deeds and death are as perfect a rebuke to that spurious 
cosmopolitanism which men are learning nowadays to know and to despise as 
they are a noble encouragement to those who have been accustomed to 
content themselves with right ideals. . . . 

It is, indeed, impossible to survey this heroic life and death without being 
insensibly led by them beyond the confines of the patriotic sentiment and out 
into that larger world of thought and emotion which is common to the whole 
human race. Gordon has led the man of modern civilisation, as it were, to a 
hitherto untrodden height, from which he looks forth upon an horizon wider 
than ever came within his ken before,and where he breathes an unac- 
customed and diviner air. It stands to the credit of the community that, 
arrived at this new eminence, the general eye is still clear and keen enough 
to sweep the magnificent prospect, that it has range to survey it with 
enthusiasm and sense to take itin. Had all been true which has been said of 
the selfish materialism, the perverted aspirations, the corrupted instincts of 
our age, it would have been impossible for the glow of generous emotion 
which has been felt throughout England and Europe at Gordon’s crowning 
act of self-sacrifice to be enkindled at all. Our modern humanity, however, 
has refuted its libellers ; and,in demonstrating once more what no believer 
in man’s progress should have doubted, it compels the would-be philosophers 
who have slandered it todo something more than reconsider their moral 
estimate of our common nature. ; 

Self-sacrifice, they must now see, is after all a stronger power than self- 
seeking ; death may be more potent than life; there is something which 
succeeds even better than success—heroic, unmerited failure. These are the 
lessons for the cynic to learn in the departments of human conduct and of 
the theories relating thereto ; for, though they are in truth as old as creation 
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itself, it is undeniable that there are many influences of modern life which 
tend to obscure them. Seldom, however, even in the ancient world, have : 
they been brought home to thoughtless or perverted minds with such 
convincing force as recently by the event which the nation is now deploring. 
It is not in success, but in failure, not in life but in death, that Gordon’s 
power over the course of affairs has most triumphantly asserted itself. ; 

Gordon perished in stemming, for Egypt’s sake, the tide of Soudanese 
insurrection ; and his country is now resolved that its waters shall be turned 
back and that England shall set bounds to them which they shall not pass. 
Gordon held Khartoum to be the key of the vast region which it dominates, 
the centre which commands the Slave-trade, and a stronghold which 
European civilisation cannot afford to leave at the mercy of African 
barbarism ; and Gordon’s countrymen will now be satisfied with nothing less 
than the realisation of these great ideas, and the assurance of a civilised 
control over the future of the city in which he met his death. . . . 

The life and death of this true Knight of England is full of instruction in 
many ways; but its lessons on the dignity and value of the individual 
man, on the triumph of noble failure, and on the fearless death which is 
stronger than successful life, are assuredly the most eloquent of all. 


Pall Mall Gazette. 

The end came as he expected it. Treachery achieved what over- 
whelming force had failed to effect, and the forces of the Mahdi, admitted 
within the fortification by one of Gordon’s Pashas, made short work of all 
who would not espouse their cause. The Notables were cut down to a man, 
the faithful remnant of Gordon’s garrison seem to have been killed fighting 
hard to the last. Their children were spitted on the Arab spears; their 
women—but there is no need to detail the ghastly incidents of the sack of a 
city by the savage hordes of the African desert. The streets of the city, we 
are told, ran with blood. ‘The flame of the sword and the lightning of the 
spear’ shone in the doomed city for a space, and when our relieving steamer 
arrived there was a “multitude of slain and there was no end of their 
corpses.’ The terrible formula which summed up our policy in the Soudan 
has been as terribly fulfilled. The garrisons have been speared, and over 
the whole of the Soudan the Mahdi has now passed his bloody sponge. 
Nothing has happened that was not foreseen. Far be it from us to 
profane such a moment as this with any vain recriminations. In the 
sanctuary of our sorrow such revilings jar like the hootings of some ill- 
omened bird as we weep over the grave of our dead. But it is precisely 
because he realised so vividly the approach of that savage orgie of carnage 
and of lust, that General Gordon twelve months ago pleaded so earnestly 
against the evacuation of the Soudan, and it was in order to stave off this. 
great tragedy that he consented to go to Khartoum to do what he could. 
He has done what he could, and the catastrophe which, with such heroic 
courage and such marvellous resource, he has averted for a whole year, has at 
last overwhelmed him and those whom he sought to save. “Red ruin” has. 
fallen upon Khartoum—her children have been dashed to pieces in the 
midst of her, the women have become a prey tothe spoiler, and the few 
brave men who through all the long siege have endured faithful to the end, 
in spite of sore privation, constant attacks, and a haunting sense of desertion 
and despair, have paid the penalty of their loyalty with their lives. The 
telegrams from Korti this morning read like the scrolls of the Hebrew 
prophets on which were written the judgment of God upon the cities of old 
time. All is over, and the curtain falls upon a scene of bloodshed and 
desolation, only to be realised by those who remember the carnage of 
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Cawnpore or the more recent horrors of Batak. . . . On the ramparts of 
the beleaguered capital of the Libyan Desert, as on some vast world-pedestal, 
General Gordon has demonstrated before all men the might that liesin the 
arm of a single Englishman who has faith in his country and his God. 
In him were incarnate the characteristics of the heroes of our national 
story. The chivalry of Arthur, of the Table Round, the indomitable 
valour and saintly life of the Great Alfred, and the religious convictions of 
Oliver the Protector—all were united in that slight form, now, alas! laid low 
in death, upon which, with ever increasing fascination, the eyes of the world 
have so long been fixed. The inspiration of his great example, now 
consecrated by his death, will not be lost upon the nation which, alas! too 
late, poured forth its millions into the desert sands in order to fulfil the duty 
to whose supreme claims he has sacrificed his life. 


The Spectator. 


General Gordon’s personality was a possession of the whole pecple, 
wanting which every man feels something the poorer. He was aman after 
their own heart, a hero of the precise type which they deem most heroic. 
This reverence and affection for a man who was neither King, nor Minister, 
nor hero of many battles, felt by an entire nation, is the more wonderful, 
because it was inspired almost entirely by the hero’s character. 


The Tablet. 


General Gordon died as he had lived, true to his trust, and faithful to the 
end. Nor will anyone, who can get out of his eyes the dust of the present, 
say that he has died in vain. His immediate effort has been foiled, and his 
purpose has failed, and the city he strove for has fallen ; but it is still true 
that “ the grandest heritage a hero can leave his race is to have been a hero.” 
His memory—the memory of a soldier whose life was willingly laid down for 
the people he went to save, and whose strength through life was his strong 
trust in God—may yet bea source of inspiration to the generations unborn. 








EXTRACTS FROM PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Telegrams from Major-General Gordon to Sir E. Baring. 


Khartoum, March 1, 1884. 
I foresee a serious sequel to events up here, however they may be settled 
for the moment, namely, a general uprising of Slave against master. Each 
yman may be said to possess, on an average, ten Slaves. Already the hold 
-over them is loosened, and the Slaves know their power. 
What a wonderful denouement this would be! For, Slavery ended here, 
it would be ended everywhere ! 


RE POLICY. 
Khartoum, March 1, 1884. 

Re policy. I maintain firmly policy of eventual evacuation, but I tell 
you plainly it is impossible to get Cairo employés out of Khartoum unless 
the Government helps in the way I told you. They refuse Zebehr, and are 
quite right (may be) to do so, but it was the only chance. It is scarcely 
worth while saying more on the subject. 

I will do my best to carry out my instructions, but I feel conviction I 
shall be caught in Khartoum [?] 
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Khartoum, March 3, 1884. 

Pray do not consider me in any way to advocate retention of Soudan ; 
I am quite averse to it, but you must see that you could not recall me nor 
could I possibly obey until the Cairo employés get out from all the places. 
I have named men to different places, thus involving them with Mahdi; how 
could I look the world in the face if I abandoned them and fled? Asa 
gentleman, could you advise this course? It may have been a mistake to 
send me up, but having been done I have no option but to see evacuation 
through, for even if I was mean enough to escape I have no power to do so. 
You can easily understand this ; would you do so? If you were the people 
of Khartoum, you would, like they would, make terms with Mahdi by 
making me backsheesh Mahdi. 

ZEBEHR. 
Khartoum, March 6, 1884. 

Be assured that whatever is decided by Her Majesty’s Government 77 re 
Zebehr, I honestly accept it, as I should look on it as ruled by a Higher 
Power, and it will be sure to come right. As I have been inconsistent about 
Zebehr, it is my fault, and I should bear the blame if Zebehr is sent, and 
should put up with inconvenience if he is not. 
A ease A personal friend of General Gordon, writing in the Contemporary Review, June, 
1884, says :— 

ey im no doubt that if we had sent Zebehr up to Khartoum, the first thing he would 

have done would have been to hang General Gordon. I believe Zebehr is at the bottom of 


this whole revolt between Berber and Khartoum. Zebehr ought to be put into confinement at 
once,” 


This is the view held by the Anti-Slavery Society. 








SUAKIM-BERBER RAILWAY. 
From the Anti-Slavery Reporter, April, 1883. 


Wir regard to the Soudan, we are glad to note that Lord Dufferin 
warmly supports the plan—already proposed by our correspondent, Mr. A. 
B. Wylde, of Suakim, Messrs. Wilson, Felkin, and other travellers—of a 
railway from Suakim on the Red Sea to Berber on the Nile. The accom- 
plishment of this enterprise, together with the appointment of British 
Consuls at Suakim and Khartoum, will, when Egypt has accomplished the 
task of establishing her authority in the Soudan, bring that fertile region 
into close communication with the outer world. 


From Eart DurFERIn’s Refort, February, 1883. 


“THE first step necessary is the construction of a railway from Suakim to 
Berber, or what would be still more advisable, to Shendy on the Nile.” 


Two years after Lord Dufferin had so strongly recommended the con- 
struction of this Railway it is about to be commenced ! 


From Zhe Standard, 14th February, 1885. 


It is now declared that the railway from Suakim to Berber would have 
been built, without the charge of one penny to England, had not Government 
refused its mere sanction. Our excellent contemporary, Engineering, asserts 
that the proposals of the Stafford House Syndicate were much more decided 

han the general public knew. The money for construction was posted, the 
contractors chosen. The Egyptian Government undertook to guarantee four 
Fer cent. on the capital. But when all was ready our farseeing rulers forbade 
the execution. What disgrace, what gallant lives, what unknown sums of 
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money would have been now spared to England, had they only abstained 
from interference! Even at the time referred to the thoughtful had ceased 
to expect any good result from their action, but it is so easy to leave things 
alone. The Government thought, doubtless, that troubles would arise over 
the construction of the railway. But the experience of practical men tells 
them that a syndicate which can bank seven hundred thousand pounds must 
be composed of individuals who will reckon the cost jealously before they 
move. It is not for war alone, nor even to prevent war, that the railway 
would have been a blessing incalculable. When we come, as we must, to 
regulate the government of the Soudan, with the special view of rooting out 
the Slave-trade, the want of it will be bitterly regretted. 


From Zhe Standard, 17th February, 1885. 


Tue Government having determined on making a railway from Suakim 
to Berber, have entered into arrangements with the well-known contractors, 
Messrs. Lucas and Aird, for the construction of the line. The line will be of the 
ordinary full gauge of 4 feet 84 inches, and its total length, 280 miles. 
In a work of such magnitude and difficulty, to be accomplished in the 
face of an enemy, nothing like an actual contract could have been 
entered into, and the position occupied by Messrs. Lucas and Aird 
is that of agents to the Government. The advance into the country and the 
plotting out of the course of the line will be accomplished by the Royal 
Engineers and a military force under an officer of the highest rank. The 
country rises gradually from the sea coast to Ariab, where a fortified post of 
some magnitude is likely to be established. As the military force advances 
the agents’ navvies, having under them hired native men of the district, will 
make the needful cuttings and clearances, and will lay the line in a substantial 
manner at the rate of from twenty to twenty-five miles a week, if all goes 
favourably and well. As the line is laid the constructors’ locomotives will 
traverse it, bringing up stores and materials. At this rate the entire line 
would occupy rather over fourteen weeks, or, taking into consideration very 
probable delays, we may expect that the railway from Suakim to Berber will 
occupy in its completion about four or five months, and that troops and stores 
will be passed over it inthe autumn, or about July or August. The plant 
and materials for the construction will be sent out by Government transports 
in ten-mile sections, each perfectly complete with sleepers, rails, points, and 
crossings ; and the first two sections and the contractors’ engines have been 
already prepared for shipment, and will be despatched to Suakim during the 
present week, A couple of hundred picked navvies and platelayers will also sail, 
and in the course of another fortnight the first sod will have been cut, and the 
railway begun. The landing stages, which have already been some time 
erected by the Royal Engineers at Suakim, will now be of great service, and 
will help immensely to advance the work of landing. Other sections will 
speedily be made up to follow ; and, as the Royal Engineers prepare the way, 
orders will be given by the officer in command on the spot for the agents 
and their men to proceed with the laying down of the sections. The route 
determined upon follows the sites of numerous wells, and in this respect 
appears to have been excellently chosen, whilst a stronghold at Ariab, about 
midway of the distance between the two towns, will render it very well 
secured. The line after the termination of the war should possess very 
considerable commercial qualifications, and will doubtless lead to a trade of 
some magnitude and value. Indeed, the fear of such an interference 
with the trade of Alexandria and Cairo was one of the causes of the 
abandonment of this route at the earlier stage of the Soudan hostilities. 
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MOROCCO. 
(By DonaLpD MAcKENZIE.) 


Morocco has lately attracted a considerable amount of public atten- 
tion, on account of the supposed designs of France and Spain on that country. 
A short time ago it was announced in Zhe Times that Morocco was about to 
make representations to the Berlin Conference, with the view of extending 
Moorish authority over the Western Desert, as far south as the French settle- 
ment of Senegal, a coast line of about seven hundred miles in extent. It is 
to be hoped that Morocco will not obtain another mile of territory unless it be 
under the control of Europe. The commercial importance of Morocco and 
its wretched government are little studied in this country ; a few particulars 
on this question may therefore be of interest at the present moment. 

Morocco is only distant four days’ sail from England ; its bold and lofty 
coast can be seen clearly from Gibraltar. Although Morocco is situated at 
the very gate of Europe, yet we find its inhabitants sunk in almost the 
lowest state of barbarism, and we can hardly imagine them to be the descend- 
ants of the Moors who governed Spain for four centuries and were the first 
to make Gibraltar a fortified position. Morocco is one of the finest countries 
in the world. Its climate is mild and genial, being cooled by the snow-capped 
Atlas in the south, and the refreshing breezes of the Atlantic which washes 
its western shores. The waters of the Mediterranean bound its northern 
coast. The country is rich in minerals, and its sojl is abundantly productive. 
Large navigable rivers flow through it, the Azamoor and the river of Rabat 
being the most important. The population of Morocco is approximately 
estimated at 6,500,000, two-thirds being Berbers. The Jews number 200,000 
and Slaves £0,000, and there are about 2,000 Christians, who live in the sea- 
port towns. The yearly value of exports and imports is about £ 2,000,000. 
Upwards of £500,000 of this amount is in Manchester cotton goods, while 
the cotton goods of France do not exceed £17,000. The bulk of the Morocco 
trade is in English hands. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Morocco has one of the most despotic and tyrannical Governments in the 
world, the spiritual power being united in one man, who, as the successor of 
the Caliphs of Cordova, does not recognise the superiority of the Sultan of 
Turkey, but considers himself the Head of the Faithful of all the world. The 
absolute and despotic character of the Moorish Government is not to be 
attributed to the character of the Arab and Berber peoples, but solely to the 
Mahommedan religion. Before the spread of Islamism small and independent 
republics were the popular form of government. It was not until the 
beginning of the 16th century, when the Sultans of the Sherif family ascended 
the throne, that the rulers of Morocco enjoyed unlimited, absolute infalli- 
bility ; but since this period, in proportion as the power of the Sovereign 
increased, the welfare, culture, and diligence of the people have in a remark- 
able manner decreased. Like all Mahommedans the Sultan has only four 
lawful wives, who can be dismissed and replaced as often as thought proper. 
How many unlawful wives he has, the Sultan himself could hardly tell. 

The etiquette of the Court of Morocco is very strict. Princes, Governors, 
and influential Sherifs are the only persons permitted to be seated in the 
presence of His Majesty. Common mortals must either kneel or squat. 
Petitioners must make their requests known from a distance, kneeling, and 
first kissing the ground. The word death must not be mentioned ; it is there- 
fore customary, in announcing the decease of any one, to say that he has fulfilled 
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his destiny. As the Jews are considered unclean, any one speaking of them 
must first ask pardon. There is no Treasurer or Minister of Finance in 
Morocco ; the key of the Treasury, which is supposed to be in Maquinez, is 
kept by the Sultan himself. It often happens that the meanest Slave is raised 
to the highest position in the State; it also comes to pass that the most 
upright officer loses his head as easily as the criminal who has really deserved 
it. Everything must bend to the caprice of feeble-minded fanatics. The 
most important personage in the State next to the Sultan is the Grand Sherif 
of Wazan. This man holds the same position in Morocco as that held by the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam in Turkey. No Sultan is recognised as lawful until he has 
been consecrated by the Grand Sherif of Wazan. He is the richest man in 
the country, his power extending from Rhadames in the east to Timbuctoo in 
the south. His presence in battle has often done more to bring rebellious 
tribes to submission than troops. He is everywhere received with the 
greatest respect and veneration. As he rides through the country the people 
strive to touch himself or his horse, as by so doing they think they receive 
the Divine blessing. 


EDUCATION AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Education in Morocco is at a very low ebb, the Koran forming the 
principal text-book. Children are taught a few chapters by heart, which, in 
many cases, completes their education. Some go through a higher training 
in order to become scribes and fitted to fill public offices. The administration 
of justice is, perhaps, the most corrupt in the world. Justice is administered 
daily in the residence of the Basha. The kadi of each town attends, and all 
cases are decided at once ; it is, however, permitted to appeal to the Basha 
and from him to the Grand Vizier, or the Sultan himself. The Basha has 
unlimited power of punishing. The punishment for stealing is to hack the 
left hand off, and if the offence is repeated then the right hand, and after 
them first one foot and then the other. Often, for a great robbery or grave 
offence, the feet are at once hacked off. A man who stole one of the Sultan’s 
horses was punished by having his right foot and left hand cut off. In the 
city of Fez a man stole sugar and a few articles, and when it was made 
known to the Basha he ordered the arrest of all the citizens in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had among them to replace the goods, and deposit £4 each 
until they caught the thief. They had very little chance of receiving their 
money back in any case. Some years ago two men were beheaded by order 
of the Sultan because they had traded with Spaniards on the Rif coast. 
Their heads were cut off in the most barbarous manner by a butcher, who 
had been employed for the purpose. 


NO PAY TO OFFICIALS. 


The position of high officers in Morocco is quite different from what it is 
among ourselves. They receive no pay from the Sultan, but, on the 
contrary, they have to supply the treasury with money. They are at liberty 
to extort as much as they like from those under them, and, as every officer 
takes care to help himself, and has, besides, to deliver large sums to the 
Sultan, it is easy to imagine how badly the poor people come off. These 
exactions and taxations are the principal cause of the frequent revolts. This 
system is also the cause of the bad cultivation of the ground. No person 
takes any trouble to render the ground fruitful, because he knows that its 
productions would probably be confiscated by the Government. Trade 
is crippled in the same way. The rich merchant of Fez is always in dread 
of the day when his savings will be seized by the Government, and it is, 
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therefore, customary to bury their treasure to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the Sultan’s officials. They are obliged to feign poverty, for if 
they showed the least signs of wealth they would be mercilessly plundered. 
Governors of provinces do not escape the rapacity of the Sultan. When he 
believes that a Basha has become rich he takes steps to extort from him all 
his gains, often giving him a friendly invitation, and after his arrival, casts 
him into prison, loading him with chains, where he will remain until he 
parts with all his gains. Others are taken by force and tortured until they 
reveal where their riches are concealed. Some have a friendly cup of coffee 
given them ! 
SLAVERY—PRISONS. 


There has never been a proper report made on the prisons in Morocco, 
but the few particulars that have come to light are of a ghastly and revolting 
character. Some years ago a gentleman visited a madhouse in Fez, where he 
saw a horrible sight. He saw before him, in rooms like dungeons, paved 
with stones, half-starved forms, almost naked, fastened to the walls with 
chains, uncared for and unattended. These miserable wretches are im- 
prisoned here, cut off entirely and for ever from the world. In Morocco it 
is a rule for every man to give a tenthpart of his goods to the poor. These 
tithes, however, are collected by the Sultan, very little of them reaching the 
needy. Slavery exists in Morocco without restrictions. Human beings are 
sold like cattle in the public markets. It is said that there are 50,000 Slaves 
in Morocco, the supply being kept up by fresh importations from the 
Soudan. They are, in the first place, kidnapped or taken in war ; the 
merchants purchase them in the Soudan at from £2 to £3 each. Young 
and pretty girls are more valuable, being resold in Morocco at from £15 to 
£20each. The Slaves are treated well as a rule, and some are set free by 
their masters. One cannot look on the system of Slavery without horror. 
It is against the law of God and nature, and it seems terrible to think that 
human beings can be sold in public markets under the very eyes of Europe. 
I am glad to see that the Anti-Slavery Society is taking up the cause of the 
Slave in Morocco, and I trust that its noble efforts will be warmly supported 
by civilised nations, so that the Sultan may be induced to stop a traffic so 
revolting to human nature, and to encourage free labour throughout his 
dominions. 

SIR JOHN HAY. 


I had a conversation with Sir John Hay in reference to Morocco 
some time ago, and he declared that the Government of Morocco was one of 
the most corrupt in the world. The highest official, as well as the lowest, 
mainly subsists by bribery, plunder, and extortion, resorting to all sorts of 
unjust means to grind money out of the poor. This year there was an 
abundant harvest ; 3501b. of barley could be purchased for 6s.; 112 1b. of 
wheat for 1od.; but the Sultan would not permit it to be sold. Sir John 
Hay complained, again and again, against this unjust measure without avail, 
but he now hopes that he may be able to make some arrangements that may 
benefit the people of Morocco. He remarked that during the forty years he 
had been in the country, he had been continually making suggestions to the 
English Government for improving the condition of Morocco, but the 
Government never took any notice of them. He thought the English 
Government should take more interest in its welfare, for it was useless to 
urge reforms unless he was backed up by his Government. He stated that 
he would be pleased to see Morocco opened up, especially by Englishmen. 
He pointed out that Ministers should reside in the capital, and not at 
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Tangier, as at present ; they ought always to be near the Sultan to impress 
him with ideas of progress. At present each Minister did all he could to 
thwart the influence of the others. He declared that if Morocco was opened 
up to trade the benefit to commerce would be immense, and he stated that in 
the southern districts copper was found which yielded 75 per cent. England 
should take a more active policy in Morocco than she does at present. 
Everything seems to go to prove that Morocco is in a very deplorable 
condition, calling loudly for interference on the part of civilised nations. It 
seems scandalous that such an important country, lying at the very door of 
Europe, should be permitted to remain in a state of barbarism. We should 
strive earnestly to improve its condition, and it is not a hopeless task. The 
people groan under the hand of the oppressor and would hail with delight a 
deliverer. We know that reforms cannot be brought to pass quickly ; but if 
Christian nations were to cast aside their jealousies and join earnestly with 
the view of improving the condition of the country much could be accom- 
plished. Nothing ought to prevent the Moorish Government from being 
brought under the control of the joint Consuls of the leading nations of 
Europe. Introduce Europeans into the administration and in a few years 
Morocco would be rich and prosperous, the Sultan’s position would be 
stronger, and an immense and valuable field would be opened for capital and 
enterprise. 





SIR JOHN HAY DEMANDS JUSTICE FOR THE JEWS. 


Our Morocco correspondent, writing from Tangier, on the 19th inst. 
says :—" This day news has been promulgated by the Sultan that the Ducali 
antimony mines, situated near Ceuta, and about forty miles from Tangier, 
are to be sold by public auction five months hence. This is very important, 
as it foreshadows the speedy opening up of the country, if it is true, as some 
suppose, that this is the first step towards laying open the entire mineral 
wealth of Morocco to European enterprise. Large deposits of argentiferous 
lead have lately been discovered near Fez, and the mineral wealth of Morocco, 
particularly of the southern portion of the empire, which is practically 
untouched, is supposed to be’ of enormous value. What is really wanted is a 
new commercial treaty, as the Madrid Convention has, owing to Moorish 
chicanery, become in some respects, and particularly as regards the sale of 
land to Christians, practically a dead letter. Relative to the persecution of 
the Demnat Jews, Sir John Drummond Hay has written a very strong letter 
of remonstrance to the Sultan. His Excellency received in reply a letter of 
an evasive character, in which an attempt was made to throw the blame on 
the prisoners, who, the local Moorish authorities asserted, were insubordinate. 
Sir John then wrote a still stronger letter, declining to accept an excuse so 
manifestly fictitious, and intimated very plainly to his Shereefian Majesty 
that justice must be done, and that for the future these shameful persecutions 
must cease. No reply has as yet been received to the last letter. Demnat 
lies about two days’ journey from Morocco city. The place is occupied by 
eight hundred Jewish families. For a long time they have suffered terrible 
persecution. Numbers have fled away; and a deputation of them came to 
Tangier to lay the matter before the diplomatic body.”— Zhe Globe, Jan. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY JUBILEE SERMONS. 


{Extracts from Sermons Preached by the Rev. HENRY CLarRK, of Famaica, 
at St. Mary's and St. Thomas's, Ilford, by kind ee of the 
Incumbent, the Rev. A. INciepy, M.A.] 


* * * The system of Slavery, in which man claims the right to possess 
his fellow-man as his own property, t6 be bought or sold at his will in the 
same way as his horse or his ass, and which has prevailed as extensively and 
in as cruel a form during the Christian era, and among professedly Christian 
nations as it ever did before, is entirely the work of ungodly men. I hold it 
to be as impossible for a man who has the fear of God and the love of Christ 
in his heart, to sanction Slavery in any shape, or among any race of men, as 
it is for the lion to eat straw like the ox. Nay, further, he must, if he has 
any spark of the Spirit of Christ, openly oppose and denounce it as the very 
highest crime which it is possible for man to commit against his fellowman. 
Yet we are confronted with the terrible fact that up to this time fifty years 
ago, there have existed for nearly two centuries, in the Colonies of Great 
Britain, a system of the Slave-trade and Slavery far more barbarous in its 
operation, and more destructive of the happiness and the lives of its victims, 
than any of which we have the records in all previous history. It was my 
lot to go to Jamaica nerrly forty years ago, shortly after the date of Emanci- 
pation, when all the principal actors and sufferers of the Slave-system were 
still alive, and the accounts I have heard from the lips of these persons 
themselves of the outrageous wrongs and unutterable barbarities which were 
perpetrated under it, are such as no language can exaggerate. 

* * * It is, of course, as Christian people that I am addressing’ you, 
and seeking to enlist your sympathies and your help for the BriTisH AND 
ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society. Men of this world, whose chief or only 
object in this life is to make money for themselves, are not likely to object 
to any system which will give them that command of other men’s labours 
by which their wealth is produced. None but true Christians will ever be 
true Anti-Slavery men, or can be expected to make efforts and self-sacrifices 
for the good of their oppressed fellowmen, whom they have never seen, and 
who can make them no return for what is done on their behalf. You have 
only to read the lives of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and the small band of men 
who fought that long and fierce battle for negro emancipation, to know 
that it was not the love of the negro, but the love of Christ, which constrained 
them. They saw Christ himself in the poor down-trodden Slave—they saw 
the shackles on A/7s hands, the sweat on As brow, the stripes on As back. 
They remembered His words: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Je.” Andj for A/zs sake 
they did battle with the giant forces which Satan can always muster for war 
or Slavery—those twin engines of his for destroying the bodies and souls of 
mankind—until the victory was gained. THe ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETy has 
a great and noble history in the past, and the necessity for its watchful 
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exertions will never cease so long as the devil and his servants hold the king- 
doms of this world in their hands. I amas much surprised as grieved to learn 
that there has of late years been a great falling off in the Anti-Slavery 
spirit of the Christians of England ; so much so that the Society has found 
increasing difficulty in raising funds for the very moderate expenses of 
conducting its operations. This is a fact deeply to be deplored. The Society 
appears to me to be the only organisation through which the emancipated 
people, or their friends, can make any appeal to the publicin England. A 
principal object of my visit is to protest, on behalf of the labourers of 
Jamaica, against any longer continuance of that form of Slavery called 
Coo.iE IMMIGRATION, and but for this Society, I should not only have been 
unable to find anybody who either understood or sympathised with the 
object, but I should probably have failed to get the opportunity of stating 
the case to those officials at the Colonial Office, in whose hands the question 
rests. English Christians cannot throw off their responsibility for the subject 
races of the Empire without guilt and loss to themselves. God has entrusted 
this nation with power and influence over other lands, and He will require 
an account of the talents He has committed to her trust. It is true that 
noble efforts have been made by individual Christians, and by societies, both 
at home and abroad, but for some cause the powers of darkness still hold 
unshaken sway in the world at large, and, so far as I can observe, it does 
appear that vice, poverty, professed infidelity, and open wickedness, if not on 
the increase, are certainly not on the decrease in this highly favoured land. 
Of her subject races in the East Indies, in the West Indies, and in all her 
Colonies, Jesus says : ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it not unto Me.” If the object of conquering and 
retaining those possessions has been only to make these people subserve to 
the wealth and power of England, and not to bestow on them those blessings. 
of Christianity and wealth and refinement which they lack, then it is certain 
that God will, sooner or later, call on this nation to give an account of her 
stewardship. * * * * * 

The African race has always hitherto been the despised people of the 
earth. Their colour, their features, the abject condition they have always 
held among other races, their inability to defend themselves, either by force 
or by argument, have left them helpless in the hands of stronger nations, 
who have used their power over them with an unrelenting ferocity, such as 
the fiercest of wild beasts have never shewn to their feeble prey. God has 
said: “‘At the hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of man.” 
Is it not, then, an appalling thought that the nations of Europe will have 
to give account to God for every one of the countless lives which have been 
sacrificed, and for all the cruelties which have been perpetrated on the black 
race in their own land, and in the countries to which they have been carried 
as Slaves during the centuries through which Slavery has existed. Since 
Emancipation in the British Colonies, and in the United States of America, 
the san.e feeling of contempt and hatred towards them still remains, and 
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even here in England one never hears the blacks spoken of but in the same 
disparaging tone. If I did not know the facts I should suppose that it was 
the blacks who had for generations been enslaving and oppressing the whites, 
and that this was the just cause of the ill-feeling against them ; but when I 
remember that they have never done any harm to anybody—that they have 
always maintained themselves by the labour of their own hands, besides 
working to enrich their masters, I can account for the prejudice which exists 
against them only on the principle that it is natural for men to hate those 
whom they have injured. 

My own long residence among them enables me to testify that they have 
given no cause whatever for this unreasoning prejudice. The colour of their 
skin is the Creator’s work and not theirs, and no true Christian will upbraid 
them on that account. Their ignorance and their want of knowledge of 
skilled agriculture and of the arts and manufactures is entirely the work of their 
former owners and of their present rulers and governors, who have failed to teach 
them. When they have the chance they show themselves just as capable of 
advancement in trades, in manufactures, and in professions, as men of other 
races ; though, of course, the depressing influence of knowing that they are 
held in contempt and derision on account of their race, tells with more force 
against them the more intelligent they become. 

The present opening up of the great African Continent, with its countless 
inhabitants, starts a new era in their histury, and it never was at any time 
of greater importance that the ANTI-SLAVERY Society should be maintained 
in full efficiency to watch over their interests, and to counteract those efforts 
which are sure to be made by avaricious traders to profit by them without 
any regard to the Christian law: ‘Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you.” I confess to feel nothing short of alarm to hear that 
the Anti-Slavery spirit is dying out among the Christians of England, and 
that this Society has to limit its efforts and operations, not only for want of 
men interesting themselves in the principles of the men of fifty years ago, 
but even for want of funds. As individual Christians, you cannot exercise 
any influence on behalf of the oppressed people in other lands, except through 
a society with the proper organisation for obtaining and publishing inform- 
ation, and for communicating with the Governments of the countries 
nad. ** °°? 

The African nations and peoples have hitherto been entirely shut out 
from Gospel tidings, but the time seems now to have come for ‘“‘ Ethiopia to 
stretch out her hands unto God.” Now that the Dark Continent has been 
crossed afid re-crossed, and some idea can be formed of the teeming millions 
who are in the gross darkness of heathenism, we may expect that the name 
of Jesus will soon resound through that vast land. It is to be hoped that 
one good will come out of the evil of the Slave-trade and Slavery in 
Christian lands, viz., that educated black men will be found to return to the 
land of their forefathers to carry back the good news of love and joy and 
peace in the Gospel of Jesus. The African is of God’s family, and inherits 
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by birthright the human and the divine nature as much as we do, and has 
shown in numerous instances that he is capable, even under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances, of the same cultivation and skill in all 
civilized callings as other men. * * * The Africans have a place in the 
world which no other race of men can fill. All those magnificent lands 
which lie within the tropics, and which are capable of producing all the 
necessaries of life with a profusion which can hardly be understood in less 
fruitful climes, must be cultivated by them, or they will never be cultivated 
at all. Their own grand continent is now known to possess internal water 
communication and other facilities for agriculture and commerce, which are 
already attracting the attention, and exciting the cupidity of other nations, 
and it does seem that Africa ought to take her proper place in civilized 
history. It is for this reason I think it of such special importance at this 
time that there should be a powerful organisation among the Christians of 
England for thwarting those efforts which are sure to be made, for the 
continuance of the Slave-trade and Slavery. So long as there are countries 
in which Slaves can be sold, it is certain that by some means Slaves will be 
obtained, * * * We ought not, as Christians, to disregard wrongs and 
sufferings because we do not see them, especially when, as citizens of a great 
and powerful nation, we can exercise an influence for good all the world over 
—our responsibilities are co-extensive with our powers. ‘To whom much 
has been given of them much shall be required.”’ 


That remarkable meeting, which was held on the 1st of August last, in 
the GUILDHALL, under the Presidency of the PRINCE oF WALES, is a sufficient 
proof that the leading men of the nation are still sound in their Anti- 
Slavery views, and the Government would, I feel sure, be found ready to 
respond to any appeal from the people for more active opposition to Slavery 
in foreign countries, and to that which goes under the a/ias of “ contract 
labour” in our own Colonies. The conscience of the nation needs rousing afresh 
on this subject. As was well remarked by one of the speakers: ‘“‘ England, 
since the emancipation of her own Colonies, has acted on the motto, ‘ Rest 
and be thankful,’ instead of on St. Paul’s principle, ‘Thank God and take 
courage.’” The work is not yet done; it has only just begun. The emanci- 
pated Slaves of our own Colonies have thus far enjoyed but few of the rights 
and privileges of free men, while in countries over which England has great 
power, Slavery still exists in its worst forms. The Christians of England 
are bound to do their best to make restitution to the emancipated people of 
their Colonies, for the centuries during which the nation robbed them of all 
the fruits of their labour, and made their lives bitter with a bondage far more 
cruel than that of the Israelites in Egypt. * * * 


I now ask you to give your aid to the efforts of the BririsH AND FOREIGN 
AnTI-SLAVERY Society, which has done such good work in the past, and 
whose continued influence is as much needed now as ever it was. 
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ZANZIBAR AND THE CONFERENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Times. 

Sir,—The remarks with which you close your editorial in Zhe Zimes of 
yesterday lead me to say a few words respecting the probable predominance of 
of some European Power in Zanzibar other than our own. It is much to 
be regretted that the suggestion made by the Rev. Horace Waller, on 
the 26th of November last, through the columns of Zhe Times, that the 
Sultan of Zanzibar should be invited to send a representative to the 
Conference at Berlin, has not been adopted. Having lately returned from 
Africa, after a residence extending over more than eight years in the Sultan’s 
dominions, I can claim some knowledge of public opinion there, both 
among natives and Europeans. 

Now that the whole of the unannexed coast of Africa, eastern and western, 
seems likely at no distant date to fall under the rule or protection of one or 
another of the European Powers, it is imperative that we should consider our 
own position with regard to the Zanzibar territory and its ruler, should that 
portion of Africa not be included (as it certainly ought to be) in the action of 
the Conference, now sitting in Berlin. 

Persons accustomed to think of Zanzibar as confined to the small island of 
that name, with its thriving and populous town of 80,000 inhabitants, may 
not be aware that the country ruled over by Seyyid Burghash comprises a 
coast-line of 800 miles, extending from the Equator to Cape Delgado. 
Besides the magnificent roadstead of Zanzibar, where a whole fleet could find 
safe anchorage on the west side of the island,a few hundred yards from the 
town, there are on the mainland the important ports of Kilwa, Mombasa, 
Lamoo, and Lind, at all of which there are British Consuls, andthe English 
mail steamers call regularly once a month. 

The trade of Zanzibar is, as you yourself state, very considerable, 
approaching £1,000,000 in exports and about the same amount in imports, 
and I believe, from my own observation, bids fair to outstrip in importance 
that of any country on the east or west coast. 

As you truly state, ‘the influence of England at Zanzibar has heretofore 
been paramount,”’ Her Majesty’s Consul-General, Sir John Kirk, having been 
for many years the confidential friend and adviser of the Sultan. I can 
corroborate from personal knowledge your affirmation that “for some reason 
or other Seyyid Burghash has turned away from English guidance and shown 
a tendency to lean on Germany,” and, as I might add myself, “ or France.” 
You say “for some reason or other.’’ Without stating precisely what that 
“reason”? may be (although it is pretty shrewdly guessed in Zanzibar}, I am 
sure it is not due to any lack of energy, vigilance, or tact on the part of our 
excellent representative at that Court. The cause of the weakening of our 
influence with the Sultan must be looked for in the lethargy and indifference 
of the Home Government, as contrasted with the great activity recently 
displayed by certain travellers, subjects of European Governments, whose 
official status it is difficult to determine. Unlike English travellers, it would 
appear that most European explorers in Africa have some political object 
connected with their journeys. It should not be forgotten that we, as a nation, 
have had very close relations with Seyyid Burghash throughout the whole of 
his prosperous reign—relations of amity that have been cemented by definite 
treaty, and which have hitherto been maintained with unswerving fidelity. 
Foremost among these relations is the engagement made by His Highness to 
suppress the Slave-trade, which he is still actively prosecuting, but for which 
we should have no certain guarantee if his country were placed under the 
protection of any foreign Power. 
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It is a common belief in Zanzibar, which I fully share myself, that the 
Sultan is wistfully looking for some more definite policy on the part of 
England, and that, failing that, he is likely to accept the protection of the 
first Power that offers itself. Is it too late for the Conference to consider 
whether the integrity of the dominions now ruled over by the Sultan should 
not be guaranteed by the Powers assembled ? Should the matter be entirely 
passed over by them, it is of the utmost importance that England be awakened 
to the probability of some other Power stepping in and wresting from her 
that position which she has so long and honourably held in Zanzibar, but 
which she has shown signs of allowing to slip away at this important crisis. 


[am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAUNCY MAPLES, F.R.G.S. 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 
10, Cleveland Gardens, Hyde Park, W., Jan. 8. 





a ——. 





MR. BLUNT AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE Daily News. 


Sir,—Wil! you kindly allow me a few words in reply to one or two 
statements made by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt to your representative in his “ Talk 
about Nile Politics,’ as reported in the Daily News of this day? Mr. 
Blunt states, firstly, that‘ The Slave-trade question is a mere pretext of the 
annexationists ”’ ; and secondly that ‘‘ The true way of making an end of Slave 
raids is to encourage the Mohammedans of Egypt and other countries to 
abandon Slavery.’”’ Mr. Blunt’s second statement forms one of the fundamental 
objects of the Anti-Slavery Society, in confirmation of which I copy 
Clause 3 of its constitution:—‘‘IIJ. That the following shall be the 
fundamental principles of this Society: That so long as Slavery exists 
there is no reasonable prospect of the annihilation of the Slave-trade, 
and of extinguishing the sale and barter of human beings ; that the extinction 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade will be attained most effectually by the 
employment of those means which are of a moral, religious, and pacific 
character; and that no measures be resorted to by this Society, in the 
prosecution of these objects, but such as are in entire accordance with these 
principles.” Mr. Blunt goes out of his way to attack this Society because in 
the Spring of 1882 the committee felt themselves unable to embrace the 
cause of Arabi, when invited by Mr. Blunt to give their support to the 
National party. His description of the Society betrays such an extraordinary 
amount of ignorance as to the nature of its work that I am not surprised 
that he does not even know its correct title. Mr. Blunt appears to think 
that opposition to the Slave-trade has now been raised in order to cover 
pretexts of annexation. He does not seem to be aware that for forty-five 
years this Society has carried on a crusade against the Slave-trade generally, 
and more especially in Mohammedan countries. In 1840 the Society 
memorialised Lord Palmerston on the subject, and the prompt action taken by 
his lordship was the cause of the issuing of a Firman by the Sultan of Turkey, 
in February, 1841, which, whilst granting to Mehemet Ali the government 
of the conquered provinces of the Soudan, states that “the Slave-trade is 
contrary to the laws of religion and justice.” Other Firmans issued in 
1857-8 state that “ the traffic in Slaves is prohibited throughout the Ottoman 
dominions.” Although the Slave-trade was thus declared to be illegal, the 
Society was well aware, and has always publicly maintained, that no 
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measures for putting down the Slave-trade could be successful so long as 
Slavery existed as a legal institution ; for whilst there is a demand there will 
always be a supply. This is the keynote running through the admirable and 
exhaustive treatise on the subject written by the late Joseph Cooper, in 1875, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Lost Continent.” This work, which was translated into French 
and had a large circulation, is now out of print, but may be found at all public 
libraries, and might well be studied by Mr. Blunt. A memorial forwarded to 
Mr. Gladstone by the Anti-Slavery Society in 1881 (signed by about two 
hundred members of both Houses of Parliament, ministers of religion, and 
other persons of position) prayed that steps might be taken for securing the 
carrying out of the Convention of 1877 between Egypt and England, and 
concluded with the following words: ‘“ Nothing short of a measure of 
complete emancipation will ever put an end to the enormities of the Slave- 
trade.” I trust, Sir, that this will dispose of Mr. Blunt’s “ belief that if 
they” (the Anti-Slaverymen, whom he facetiously compares with fox 
hunters) ‘“‘destroy the Slave-trade, they are not nearly so anxious to 
destroy Slavery”! 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C., Jan. 16. 








THE ABOLITION MOVEMENT IN BRAZIL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Zimes. 


Sir,--That the movement in favour of abolition in Brazil is making some 
progress is evident from the much to be regretted disturbances which took 
place in Pernambuco during the late Parliamentary election in that city. 

Dr. Joaquim Nabuco, the Anti-Slavery candidate, a name well known 
and honoured in England, is, I trust, legally elected, although the final 
decision has to be given by the Chambers at Rio. 

If you can find space in the columns of Zhe Zimes for the following extracts 
from a letter which I this morning received from Pernambuco, under date 
January 10, they will no doubt prove interesting to all who sympathise with 
the cause of Emancipation in the great Empire of Brazil, where more than 
1,000,000 Slaves are still retained in bondage. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Seecrezary. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, London, E.C., Jan. 31. 





(EXTRACTS.) 


“DEAR SirR,—I am thankful to say that the elections of deputies have 
passed off much more peacefully than some of us had ventured to hope. 
There was, indeed, a disturbance at one of the polling places of the first 
district (of which Dr. Nabuco was one of the candidates), in which two or 
three people were killed and eight or nine wounded. Dr. José Mariano, the 
popular Tribune, as he is called, a colleague and friend of Dr. Nabuco, was in 
the midst of this affray, and the rumour got about that he had been killed. 
A large crowd rapidly assembled bent upon avenging the death of their 
favourite, and for a while there was great danger of a serious riot. It would 
seem that several shots and knives were really aimed at Dr. José, and he was 
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bespattered with blood, but happily was not seriously hurt ; and on being 
assured of this the mob quietly dispersed. Thus the danger of violence in 
connection with this question has passed away for the present, and the next 
battle will have to be fought out in the Chambers at Rio. May God fight for 
the helpless, and at the same time preserve the country from anarchy and 
bloodshed ! 

“T may mention that the disturbance to which I have referred is sup- 
posed by some authorities (though denied by others) to have vitiated the 
election in that district. Any way, a second election was ordered, and this 
took place yesterday. The Conservative candidate, considering himself to 
have been duly elected at the first election, took no part in the second ; and 
so Dr. Nabuco simply walked over the course, a greater number of votes, 
however, being given for him than had been given for his rival at the first 
election. The question between the two will have to be settled at Rio, but it 
is, I believe, generally believed that Dr. Nabuco will be declared the lawful 
deputy. I greatly hope it may beso. It is unfortunate there was ever any 
doubt on the point. . . Praying that much success will crown your efforts 
in the great cause of abolition. Iam, &c., was, ° 


“ To C. H. Allen, Esq. 








SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN ASIA. 


I thought it very strange that many of our party were urging our 
departure, although these poor people were entertained in the most 
hospitable manner. “It is impossible for us,’ they replied to my queries, 
‘“‘to witness any longer the cruelties perpetrated against these poor Persian 
Slaves. It is true they are heretics, and that we have to bear much ill-treat- 
ment in passing through their country, but what these poor people must 
suffer exceeds all bounds.” The reader may imagine what the fate of these 
Persian Slaves under their Turkoman masters must have been, if even my 
Tartar companions, who, it is true, know of no Slave-trade in their own 
country, had their compassion roused at the spectacle of their sufferings. 
Usually these poor people are forcibly torn, during the night, from the bosom 
of their families, and often dragged here covered with wounds. The poor 
man, once a prisoner, has his clothes taken away, and receives instead a few 
scanty rags, barely sufficient to cover his nakedness, and heavy chains are 
placed upon his limbs, galling his ankles and heels, and causing him cruel 
pain at every step he takes. In this way he continues for weeks to drag out 
a miserable existence on coarse food, and to prevent him from running away 
during the night an iron collar (karabogra) is placed around his neck by 
which he is chained to a stake, the clanking of his chains betraying his 
slightest movement. He continues in this sad plight until he is either 
ransomed by his relations or sent to Khiva or Bokhara to be sold. 

There is hardly a Turkoman of the better classes near whose tent the 
clanking of the chains of a couple of Slaves is not heard. Khandjan had also 
two Slaves, youths from 18 to 20 years old, and my heart ached whenever | 
saw them dragging their heavy chains after them. I had the additional 
mortification of being compelled to insult and swear at them in 
public, as the slightest sympathy shown to them would have roused 
suspicion in my host, particularly as they addressed me oftener than the 
others, owing to my knowledge of their language. The younger of our 
two domestic Slaves, a fine youth from Iran, with black curls, begged of me 
to write his parents a letter, beseeching them, for the love of God, to sell 
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their house and sheep and ransom him. I did as he requested. Upon one 
occasion I thought I could pass him, unobserved, a cup of tea, but as he was 
about to take it from my hands some one entered the tent. I did not, 
however, lose countenance for one minute ; I pretended to have only teased 
him, and the poor fellow, instead of getting a cup of tea, had to put up with 
a few gentle blows from me, to keep up my false pretence. Not a night passed 
during my stay in Gomushtepe without firing being ‘heard from the sea, 
announcing the arrival of a Slaver. 

The Turkoman karaktchi, who hunt the Persians, cannot afford to wait a 
long time for his money, he therefore, usually sells his human booty to some 
wealthier Turkoman, who makes a business of buying a good many of them, 
and then takes a large troop of Slaves to Bokhara to be sold there. He then 
sells as many as he can during the first days after his arrival, the rest which 
he is not able to dispose of he hands over to the dellal to be sold for him ; the 
latter is the person who does the real wholesale business in Slaves. Slaves of 
from three to sixty years of age, unless from some cause or other they have 
become crippled, are constantly for sale in the marts of Bokhara and Khiva. 
The tenets of their religion, it is true, forbid them to sell into Slavery any but 
unbelievers, but hypocritical Bokhara knows how to elude the law. Beside the 
Shi-ite Persians, who are declared to be unbelievers by the Sunmite law, any 
number of Sunmite believers are sold into Slavery, conscience being solved by 
the simple process of compelling them before their sale, and by the most 
cruel tortures, to confess to being Shi-ites. 

The male Slave who is exposed for sale is publicly examined, and the 
seller is bound to guarantee that the article sold by him is without a flaw. 
The hour in which a Slave gets out of the clutches of the Slave dealer is his 
happiest, for it is impossible that such ill-treatment could await him, even at 
the hand of the worst master, as he endures whilst in the warehouses of the 
dealer in human flesh. 

The prices paid for the Slaves vary according to the political situation, 
being favourable or unfavourable,° as the Turkomans send their a/amans 
(robber bands) into the neighbouring countries. At the time of my visit the 
prices paid for an able-bodied strong man, was from forty to fifty tillas, (from 
£2 Ios. od. to £3 Ios. od.), but at the time when the Persians were 
defeated near Merv, and 10,000 prisoners were taken, a man could be bought 
at the low price of from three to four tillas. This abominable traffic, I am 
happy to remark, has since the time of my sojourn in Bokhara, if not entirely 
ceased, yet certainly greatly abated ; and it is very probable that ere long Slaves 
will not be exposed for sale at all in Central Asia. For the cessation of the 
horrible practice we are indebted to Russia, who has forbidden the Slave- 
trade in her own Asiatic possessions, as well as in the countries under her 
protection. Nor can the Turkomans, the chief men-stealers, continue, as 
before, their inroads into Persia to carry away men and cattle.—(Extracted 
from Armimus Vambéry, His Life and Adventures, written by himself.) 
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FORCED LABOUR IN EGYPT. 
CAIRO. 
“The Ministers have accepted the proposals of Colonel Scott Moncrieff 
that forced labour should be abolished, and that a ransom should be 
instituted of twenty-five shillings per man. The proposal is to be tried in 
four of the largest provinces for this year. If successful it will do away with 
a great abuse.”—Dazly News, 30th January, 1885. 
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SLAVERY IN DONGOLA. 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to the following description of Slavery in 
Dongola, as it was from the pen of Mr. Cameron, special correspondent of 
The Standard, who was subsequently killed in one of the engagements with 
the Mahdi’s followers :— 

‘‘ Dongola, it should be known, is a nest of Slavery. The trade goes on 
under our very noses. I know, on the best authority, that twenty-five 
Slaves were very recently sent down to Wady Halfa for private sale to the 
Egyptian officials and troops there. In one of his engagements with the 
rebels over thirty negroes were captured by the Mudir, and the delight of 
these was unbounded when, instead of being sold into Slavery according to the 
usual custom, they were turned into soldiers. Before going back to Dal, I tried 
to engage two Arabs to accompany me on the march to Khartoum as 
attendants but they all objected to going further than Merawi, even although 
protected by the British Army. But two rather imposing looking negroes 
offered themselves, who, I afterwards learned, were really anxious to go south 
on a Slave-purchasing expedition. All the work here is done by Slaves, and 
the town literally swarms with negro Slave girls, who, of course, are gradually 
drafted on to Lower Egypt, and replaced by fresh arrivals from the interior. To 
render Slave-dealing again illegal in the Soudan will not, however, put an 
end to the traffic, which will never entirely cease until Slavery in the 
Mahometan countries bordering the Mediterranean is entirely abolished. Of 
legitimate trade, Dongola is the third, if not the second, most important 
centre in the entire Soudan, and yet its bazaars will not compare in importance 
with those of any tenth-rate unknown Indian district town.” 








SLAVERY IN BURMAH. 


THE most mischievous feature of the Burmese, in common with other Indo- 
Chinese Governments is the recognised claim of the Sovereign to the services 
of the whole adult male population, which is exacted to an incredible extent. 
No man can call time or labour his own. Burmah shares with Siam and 
Cambodia the disgrace of having in her midst a vile system of Slavery. 
Many of the victims of this system are hereditary Slaves, such as those 
condemned to serve at the Pagodas ; others are bond Slaves, who could obtain 
their liberty by paying their debts. Lepers and other incurables, executioners, 
who are generally pardoned malefactors, coffin-makers, and others employed 
in the disposal of dead bodies, as well as deformed or mutilated people, are 
rigidly set apart from the rest of the community, and very few people will 
hold any communication with them ; but the sentence of isolation does not, 
except in the case of lepers, necessarily descend to their offspring. The 
Kachyens and Red Karens still carry on a shameful traffic in kidnapped 
captives. They find their way to Timmé, and thence to Siam.—Zhe 
Times. 








BRITISH TRADE WITH AFRICA. 


Messrs. T. F. Hutton & Co., of Manchester, have issued a valuable and 
interesting statistical report of British exports to Africa, which will prove of 
great service at the present moment, while nations are debating the future of 
the African Continent, and manufacturers are eagerly looking out for new 
markets for their goods. The summaries it gives proves that British trade with 
Africa has gradually increased. The amount of British exports into Western 
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Africa from 1853 to 1862 is given at £13,890,553 ; from 1873 to 1882 it reached 
£21,475,103, showing an improvement in thirty years amounting to 
£7,584,250. The total exports of goods from Great Britain to the whole of 
Africa in 1874 is put down at £11,266,620: in 1883 it reached £12,496,306. 
It does not appear that the cotton trade has increased much ; the total export 
of this class of merchandise into the whole of Africa, in 1874, amounted to 
£3,836,840, and in 1883, to £4,430,962. The yearly exports of spirits from 
England into Western Africa amounts to upwards of £100,000, and the 
Germans pour into the African market £600,000 worth of this abominable 
drink ; this vile stuff can be purchased at 4s. per dozen bottles. 

A traffic so pernicious should be abolished altogether or placed under 
restrictions. Peoplein this country have very little idea of the character of the 
spirits sold to the poor Africans. We have before us a very valuable report 
on this spirit by the United States Consul at La Rochelle. He states that 
the German spirit sold in France is an active poison—is 90° in strength, and 
he declares it is making terrible ravages in France, especially among the 
working classes. As the cheap but healthful wine disappears, this German 
spirit takes its place; it excites to violence and madness. <A director of a 
very important asylum for the insane says, “‘that the greater part of his patients, 
women and men, owe their mental condition to the use of these stimulants,” that 
is to say, of eau de vie and absinthe, which is made from German spirits. The 
following paragraph from the Figaro of Paris, April 16th, 1882, shows that 
the serious nature of its effects is not exaggerated :—‘‘ During the last four 
days of the week which has passed, there have been received at the infirmary 
of the prefecture of police, seventy persons who had become insane. Never 
before had so large a number been received ; and to what, do you suppose, 
the doctors attribute this increase of insanity among the Parisians? To the 
use of alcoholic beverages.” The United States Consul suggested that this 
poison sold as brandy should be excluded entirely from America. If the 
German spirit produces deplorable effects in France, it must make similar 
ravages among the natives of Africa. Civilised nations should prohibit a 
traffic so horrible and dangerous ; it cannot promote legitimate trade, for it 
debases and lowers the people, who, if they were improved, would be larger 
purchasers of manufactured goods. It is to be hoped that the Berlin 
Conference will deal satisfactorily with this question. 

Regarding British trade with Africa, we see, from Messrs. Hutton & Co.’s 
report, that the improvement is very small as compared with that of other 
countries, The climate, means of transport, and the uncivilised state of the 
natives are great drawbacks to commercial progress. When direct means of 
communication with the interior have once been opened from various points, 
trade with Africa will make more rapid progress. 








AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


Ar the Royal Victoria Hall, on the 27th January, Commander Cameron, 
C.B., delivered a lecture entitled : “‘ How I got from the East to the West 
Coast of Africa.” It was one of a series of popular science lectures which 
are being delivered, in the above hall, under the direction of a Working Men’s 
Lecture Committee, consisting of Professor Bonney, Mr. W. Lant Carpenter, 
Professor G. Carey Forster, Professor Chandler Roberts, Mr. J. M. Thomson, 
Miss Conns, and the Misses Martineau. Mr. Chesson occupied the Chair, 
and there were 1,500 or 1,600 persons present, mainly composed of the 
industrial classes. The Chairman, in introducing Commander Cameron, 
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said it was men like that gallant and successful explorer, who, by peacefully 
opening up new markets for English industry, were among the best friends 
of the toiling millions of the country. The lecturer, who was enthusiastically 
received, spoke for upwards of an hour. He described the successive 
incidents of his famous journey, and at the same time gave some account of 
the native tribes whose acquaintance he then made. He enforced the duty of 
peaceful exploration, and urged that however anxious we might be to extend 
the sphere of our knowledge, we had no right to force our way into another 
man’s country. The lecture was illustrated with dissolving views from 
sketches made by Commander Cameron. Those which represented the 
march of the Slave gangs excited much interest. The proceedings closed 
with a vote of thanks to the lecturer, moved by the chairman and seconded 
by Mr. P. H. Yorke. 


DR. DUTRIEUX, BEY. 


WE are very glad to learn that our esteemed corresponding member, Dr. 
DuTRIEvx, Bey, has received some well merited recognition from European 
Governments of his great services to Egypt during the time of the cholera 
epidemic. He was formerly member of one of the Belgian exploring 
expeditions to Central Africa, but was compelled to return to Egypt owing 
to ill health. There he became Inspector of Hospitals at Alexandria, and for 
his bravery and devotion during the bombardment of that city, and for long 
and dangerous investigations in the Southern Delta, during the fierce cholera 
outbreak, he was created a Bey by the Egyptian Government. Dr. Dutrieux 
Bey has received from Belgium ‘la croix civique de premiere classe,” and 
from France the title of Oficier de Instruction Publique, et la crotx de la 
Legion d’Honneur,” and Earl Granville has lately forwarded to him the 
Gold Medal for Gallantry and Humanity, with the accompanying letter :— 

Foreign Office, Nov. 19, 1884. 

Sir,—Her Majesty’s Government are desirous of expressing to you their 
thanks for the services which you have rendered in connection with the recent 
outbreak of cholera in Egypt; and as a mark of their appreciation of the 
courage and devotion displayed by you on that occasion, have awarded you 
the Gold Medal for Gallantry and Humanity. The medal accompanies this 
letter, and I have much pleasure in presenting it to you on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

GRANVILLE. 


At a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Committee, held on the 6th of February, 
1885, a Resolution was unanimously passed, warmly congratulating Dr. 
DuTRIEvUX, Bey on this well-merited recognition of his services to humanity. 











THE TRUE STORY OF THE REBELLION IN THE SOUDAN.* 


THIS opportune little work is translated from the German of Herr Buchta, 
an Austrian photographer, for some years in the Soudan, where he became 
personally acquainted with the Mahdi. His interesting description of the 
tribes and of the progress of the rebellion is admirably translated by Mrs. R. 
W. Felkin, whose husband is well known, from his residence at the Court of 
King Mtesa, where he acted as Medical Missionary. 

Mrs. Felkin’s translation is so well accomplished that it reads more like 
an original work than one from the German, and at the present time its 
perusal cannot fail to interest and instruct. 





*London: A. Kingdon & Co., §2, Moorfields, E.C. Price One Shilling. 
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THE WEST INDIES IN 1837.* 
By JosEPH STURGE AND THomas Harvey. 


Tur death of Mr. THomas Harvey, of Leeds, which we record in another 
column, naturally gives a renewed interest to the singularly painful and 
truthful narrative by which he and the late Mr. JosepH SturGE were able to 
give an effectual death blow to Slavery in British possessions, which was then 
alive and flourishing vigourously under the spurious name of Apprenticeship. 

We have just read this exhaustive and instructive volume from beginning 
to end, and are not surprised that it made so great a sensation in England. 
We find that Jamaica, Barbados, and other islands in which the Apprentice- 
ship system was in force, stand out in terrible contrast with those islands that 
pronounced for immediate Emancipation—such, for instance, as Antigua. 

The planters had no interest in the life of their Slaves after the Apprentice- 
ship term expired, and hence we find in very many instances the most brutal and 
cold-blooded treatment of their former Slaves. It must have been a painful 
thing for these kind-hearted and benevolent travellers—Members of the 
Society of Friends—to witness, as they often did, helpless women hanging by 
their wrists from the bar to which they were strapped, whilst the remorseless 
wheel of the treadmill kept bruising and lacerating the legs of the victims. 
These wheels, they tell us, were almost always smeared with human gore. 
Even pregnant women had to experience this inhuman treatment. Indeed, 
in no point was the difference between Slavery and Apprenticeship more 
marked than in the treatment of the poor women about to become mothers. 
The life of the child was of no value to the planter if it were born alive, and 
hence we find that mothers were almost prevented by force from suckling 
their babes. Messrs. StuRGE and Harvey tell us that ‘ every birth increases 
the difficulty to the negro mother of providing maintenance for her offspring, 
and of escaping punishment herself.” The negroes, in various ways, were 
deprived of what were ironically called—but with bitter truth—“ the indulgences 
of Slavery.” The lash, the iron collar, the heavy chain, and the dark hot 
dungeon were in constant use, and “to dance on the treadmill” was a torture 
administered on the most frivolous pretext. We commend this sad story of 
shame and suffering to those amongst us who still advocate the system of 
gradual emancipation. Zhe little finger of Apprenticeship had grown ¢hicker 
than the loins of Slavery, and whereas the poor Slaves were formerly chastised 
with whips, they were now chastised with scorpions. 

The real Jubilee of Emancipation will be on the First of August, 1888, for 
then may be celebrated the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Abolition of the 
Apprenticeship system, that two-fold terrible form of human Slavery. The 
Twenty MILuions paid by England in compensation to the slave owners, did 
but serve, in very many instances, to whet their appetite for further blood- 
money, wrung from the negro! 





* Hamilton, Adams & Co., Paternoster Row. 1838. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Buxton, S. G. 

Clark, Jas. A abe 

Cooper, Sidney & Co. 

Grimwade. E. W. 


Alexander, A. T., Esq. 


ADDITIONAL NAMES. 


ro 


ww hu bw 
won 
oocoo 





4s. da. 
DONATIONS. 
Bristol Auxiliary (per F. V. Eanes ~~. bg 
Treasurer)... , 4 2 
Denny, P., (per J. Long, Esq. 25 0 oO 
Gellatly, Hankey & Co, (per. Long, Esq.) 10 10 0 
Millard, E. . sts 60 


ERRATUM. 


Donation, 10s. Printed £10, in error. 








ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY’S JUBILEE FUND, 1884. 


We have received from the Rev. WitiiaM TEALL, of Annotto Bay, 
Jamaica, the following Donations towards this Fund. 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA :— 
Thomas Oughton, Esq. ... soe 
The Hon. T. L. Harvey ... po 
The Hon. H. J. Kemble... 

The Hon. J. C. Phillippo, ‘M.D. 

Henry Pinnock, Esq. 

Messrs. de Conteva t Gleaner) . 

The Hon. J. H. McDowell 

D. Henderson, Esq. es 

Alfred Pawsey, Esq. os 

S. Constantine Burke, Esq. 

Messrs. Martin & — 

H. W. Cody, E * - 

P. E.Chapman, Esq. 

The Rev. D. J. East 

E. D. Kinkead, Esq. dee 

The Rev. T. B. Butcher ... bis 

ied A. Hewett, Esq... = 
enry Garsia, Esq. a bes 

John Parry, Esq. . me 

The Rev. A. Robb, ‘DD. én 

The Rev. John Simpson .. 

W. Andrews, Esq.... co 

A. Feurtado, Esq. 

The Rev. J. Bal our, eee A. 

A. Harris, Es 

J. M. Polson, sq. eee ove 

Messrs. Rouse & Co... on 


j.G.. 

Gracey Wilson io East) .. 

Robert Russell, stg (Spanish 
Town) .. 





ANNOTTO BAY, JAMAICA:— 

Collected in Baptist Chapel _... 
= namie es 

W. and S. Teall ... 

C. M. Gifford, Esq. 

R. L. Benbow, 57 

Samuel R. Jones, Esq. 

T. C. Dias, Es 

Henr Cargill, Ys. 

Mrs. E. Moore 

Mrs. and Miss Jones 

Miss C. McBean ... 

Mr. T. R. Beckford 

Mr. C. Pickersgill... 

Mr. D. F. Smart ... 

Mr. Robert Livingston 

Mr. Robert Sherniffe 


Mr. W. Cargill 
Mrs. Olive East 
In smaller sums 
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ST. THOMAS IN THE EAST :— 
The Rev. A. P. Watson, B. M. 
Valley,P.O. .. a i oe 
Morant Bay Baptist Church 2 $ 6 
Arcadia om " 25 0 
Prospect 110 0 
G. G. wend Halliburton 010 0 
Golden Grove Episcopal C hurch, 
by the Rev. Edward Clarke .... 1 0 0 
811 oO 
PORTLAND :— 
Belle Castle Baptist Church, b 
—t .B. Sonet Cah 210 0 
ope Bay Episco hurch, by 
Rev. Thor ker ee 200 
Mount Viewand Bethesda Baptist 
Church, by Rev. J. J. Porter 
(Hope Bay) 76 6 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, by 
the Rev. B. R. Tomlinson (Pt. 
Antonio) ... eee oe os OFF O 
— 613 0 
LUCEA:— 
James H. Caseley, Esq. ... ro 
L. Grant, Esq., Kew Estate... 0 10 6 
Richard, Dias, Esq. . o 4 6 
Riverside Presbyterian Church 
(per Rev. J. McDonald) uw Sse 
- 300 


Moravian Congregation, Salem, by 
the Rev. A. B. Lind (Bluefields, 
P.O.) se ie ne sem 3.4 0 
Grateful Hill and Unity (Wes- 
leyan), by Rev. A. W. Geddes 
(Glengoffe, P. O.) 210 0 
Hosannah, Whitfield, Salem, and 
Elim Baptist Churches (by Rev. 
A. Duckett Four Paths P.O.)... 1 3 0 
Point Hill es tist Church, by 
Rev. T. S. Johnson (Lluidas 
Vale, P.O.) si wt & 8 
ee (Congregational), by 
VW. Cunningham ae 





ae P.O.) ons a 2&2 
— 3 Se 
Clarksonville i Church, by 
Rev. W. Head (Cave Valley, 
P. O.) nee «w. O12 0 
Miss Walker ‘(Port “Maria, P.O.) c 10 Oo 
Mr. Newell Coone (Oracabessa, 
P.O.) a es ae am 8 2 oD 
140 
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CAIRO 


Home for Freed Women Slaves, 
Onder the Auspices of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 





London Committee : 

RicHT Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. Sir T. Fowett Buxton, Bart. 

Mr. ALDERMAN Fow .er, M.P. 
EpMmunD Sturce, Esq. (Chairman of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Soctety). 
Treasurer : JOSEPH ALLEN (Messrs. Harwood, Knight & Allen, 
18, Cornhill, E.C.). 
flon, Sec. : Cuas. H. ALLen, F.R.G.S. (55, Mew Broad Street, E.C.) 


WE are glad to learn that the President of the “Home” in Cairo, Sir 
Evelyn Baring, K.C.S.I., has forwarded a report to the London Committee, 
stating that a house had been hired and a matron engaged, and that all was 
in readiness for commencing work, and putting to the test this most 
interesting experiment. The sum of £800 has been remitted by the London 
Committee to the Treasurer in Cairo, and we note, with pleasure, that some 
liberated women Slaves have found a refugein the Home. Her Majesty the 
Queen has graciously forwarded a donation of £100 to Sir E. Baring, and 
other sums have been received which will be duly advertised. More funds 
are urgently required, and cheques may be sent to any member of the London 
Committee, crossed Messrs. Dimsdale, Fowler & Co. 


“Two days ago three more Slaves of Princess Mansour, sister of the 
Khedive, sought refuge at Sir Evelyn Baring’s residence, complaining of 
ill-treatment. After having been provided with liberation papers, they were 
conveyed to the English HoME ror FREED SLAVES, whence vain efforts have 
been made by the Princess to recover them. The Home is answering well, 
and was much needed.”—Dazly Telegraph, February 10th, 1885. 





= 





To be had of LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Price 1s., by Post 1s. 2d. 
TENTH ANNUAL EDITION 


OF THE 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


TO THE 


METROPOLITAN CHARITIES 


FOR 


L18S8as; 


Giving Full Information of above One Thousand Metropolitan Charitable Institutions ; all the Religious, Medical 
Educational, Reformatory, Preventive, Relicf, and other Charities, being grouped or classed under their 
respective headings, together with 


= AN APPENDIX «+ 
CONTAINING A LIST OF SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
By W. F. HOWE, 


Editor of each of the Ten Editions, 
**Such a Work cannot fail to be of great utility, and I hope it will give a practical impulse where 


h 
% is much needed “Right Hon, W. EB. GLADSTONE, M.P.” 














THE BEST TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE. 
“MONTSERRAT” 


Either alone, or with the addition of Sugar, or Simple Syrup, which can be 
obtained from any chemist, and mixed with Water or Soda Water and a little 
Ice, if obtainable, one of the most delicious drinks can be made, but care 
should be taken that “MONTSERRAT” LIME-FRUIT JUICE only is 
used, as it has the delicate aroma and flavour peculiar to the Lime Fruit, and 
found in no other Lime Juice. 


The Lancet says :—‘‘We counsel the public to drink their Lime Juice whenever and 
wherever they list. As a rule Lime Juice is, particularly during the summer, a far more 
wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. We have subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit 
Juice’ of the Montserrat Company to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. 
We have found it to be in sound condition, and. Entirely Free from 
Adulteration.”’ 


Many other refreshing drinks can be produced with the “MONTSERRAT” 
LIME-FRUIT CORDIALS, a list of which follows :— 


LIMETTA, OR PURE LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 


AROMATIC, CLOVE, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, SARSAPARILLA, PINEAPPLE, 
JARGONELLE, PEPPERMINT, QUININE. 


Can be obtained from any Druggist or Grocer throughout the world, 











CAUTION! THE GREATEST CARE should be observed that “ MONTSERRAT ” 
LIME-FRUIT JUICE and CORDIALS only are supplied, as there are numerous concoctions sold 
under the name of Lime-Juice Cordial that are entirely artificial, or so charged with deleterious 
acid as to be injurious to health. 


“PANINUVUS CORIU DA.” 


The Hasiest Boots in the World. 


HALI & SOons, 
Watentees, 
57, Bishopsgate Within, E.C., 
6, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


5, Stoke Newington Road, N. 
SUITED FOR SUMMER AND WINTER WEAR. 


,] For Breakfasts, Luncheons, 
M C CA L L S Picnics, &c. 
In Tins, 15 to 3 Ibs., OX T0 NGUES 
Ready for Use. 6 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 
WAREHOUSES. 


























SILVER MEDAL, HEALTM EXHIBITION, 1884, 


Frys Cocoa 
me extract 


“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.”—wW. W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.C.S., City and 
County Analyst, Bristol. 





“Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.”—Cnantes A. Cameron, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin, 


FRY'S CARACAS COCOA 


Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas 
combined with other choice descriptions. 


**A most delicious and valuable article.’’— 
Standard. 


TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS 
Awarded to the Firm. 











VIEW OF MANUFACTORY. BRISTOL. 





SAMUEL HARRIS & Co., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND BOOXBINDERS, 


Juvenile Books in Great Variety. 


STANDARD WORKS IN ELEGANT BINDINGS. 


BOOKS NOTIN STOCK PROCURED AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICH. ° 


BOOKS IN PRINT SENT BY RETURN POST. 


Residents in the Country desiring to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by the Parcels Post are invited to apply to S.H. & Co. The full 
discount is allowed for cash. 


BOOK BINDIN G 
IN EVERY STYLE, BY THE BEST WORKMEN, ON MODERATE TERMS. 


5 BISHOPSCATE WITHOUT, LONDON, EC 


Printed by ABRAHAM KINGDON & CO., $2, Moorfields, Moorgate, E.C. 
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